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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 387.) 


Near the close of the Sixth month, 1818, D. 
Wheeler and family safely arrived at the habita- 
tion which was prepared for them on the banks 
of the Neva. A letter, written a few weeks after 
their arrival, addressed to one of his friends in 
England, shows the feeling with which he met 
the conspicuous personages, with whom his new 
occupation required him to associate. 

I have called upon my old acquaintances and 
friends of last year, and have met with the most 
handsome treatment from all with whom I have 
had to do; and I have found, to my great com- 
fort, the greatest sincerity in all those who made 
profession last year. Sometimes I cannot avoid 
partaking of their sumptuous tables, which I ean 
assure thee is no treat to me, though I believe it 
has its use : and if so, however mortifying, I hope 
I shall be willing to bear the cross of it. I al- 
ways look forward to such times, as if I was 
going to be tried by a court-martial, or something 
of the sort; but if it was not for these feelings, 
I should be afraid that the creaturely part would 
be in danger of exaltation, from the caresses of 
these people. So that although much stripped- 
ness and abasedness are my lot, I believe that 
there only is my safety. Truly there is a precious 
seed scattered up and down in this place; and I 
think it is very remarkable, that so many of 
those in high stations are not only great, but are 
sincerely desirous of doing good, and are so little 
in their own eyes. 

The greatest part of the time we have been 
here, it hath pleased Him, who best knows what 
is best for us, to dispense a season of poverty 
and barrenness, as far as relates to myself; and 
my dear wife has been pretty much in the same 
condition. At the same time, a ray of light hath 
mercifully been permitted to shine upon the path, 
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No. 
sufficient to strengthen the belief, that our being 
here is in the counsel of His will, without whose 
knowledge a single sparrow falleth not to the 
ground. If it was not for a gleam now and then 
of this kind, though faint and transient, how 
deplorable would our prospect be,—separated 
from those we dearly love, surrounded by many 
persons disposed to take every advantage of us, with 
a dreary half-year’s winter gathering round us. 

In a postscript, he added: I alluded in the 
forepart of my letter to the stripped situation of 
mind, that had for some time been my portion ; 
and have now, with humble thankfulness, to ac- 
knowledge the inexpressible comfort wherewith I 
am comforted ; which nothing short of the great 
and promised Comforter could administer to the 
drooping mind. Last first-day, in our little meet- 
ing, the Master was pleased to preside, and it 
was indeed “a feast of fat things;” and the 
language which arose in my heart was, “Take 
eat ; this is my body.” I neverremember being 
under such a covering, and my desire is, that I 
may never forget it : and oh! that the fear of the 
Lord may so prevail amongst us, as to entitle us 
to His love, which can alone enable us “to run 
through a troop, or leap over a wall ;” and which 
at this time enableth me to call every country 
my country, and every man my brother. 

A letter to one of his friends, written in the 
Third month, 1819, contains the following obser- 
vations: During four months of ‘the darkest sea- 
son, we have had the company, generally two 
days in the week, of our beloved friends W. A. 
and 8. G.; through whom we have often been 
cheered and refreshed as with dainties from the 
dear Master’s table. They have had a narrow 
path to tread in, yet are well satisfied with their 
labors here ; though they have been in a different 
way from what is customary with those who move 
on such errands; they have truly been led in 
paths that they knew not, and in ways that they 
had not seen, to their own admiration, and to the 
praise of the great and excellent name. They 
left us ten days ago, with minds full of peace,— 
beloved and regretted by all who had the happi- 
ness to become acquainted with them, The 
stream of gospel love, which was at seasons per- 
mitted to flow, when channels were open to re- 
ceive it, has made, I believe, an impression on the 
minds of some, which will never be obliterated ; 
and which has clearly evinced, “ whose servants 
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they are.” They were, I think, of all men the 
most fit to move in such a work, in such a place, 
and under such circumstances. 

I saw them set off from the city, just at the 
edge of dark, in a covered sledge, in the midst of 
a heavy snow storm. They are furnished with 
letters and documents, sufficient to open the way 
wherever they go: they have also a document 
called a podorojni, which obliges the post-masters 
to furnish them with horses as soon as they ar- 
rive at a station; so that they are not likely to 
suffer detention on the road. Their luggage is 
put in the bottom of the sledge; over it is a bed 
covered with black morocco leather, on which 
they can either sit or lie; they have also pro- 
visions with them ; and a servant who can speak 
French, German, and Russian. 

Since the departure of our friends, we have 
felt much poverty and strippedness ; yet at times 
a renewed evidence hath in unutterable mercy 
been vouchsafed to us, that the Rock remains, 
and that the Foundation standeth sure; so that 
there is still encouragement, even amidst the 
gloom by which we seem surrounded, humbly to 
hope that we shall be preserved and enabled to 
maintain our ground ; however feeble our attempts 
may seem, and however much our weakness may 
be felt. The responsible situation in which we 
are placed, is at times almost enough to over- 
whelm me with fear ; lest I should let fall any of 
those precious testimonies given us to bear, and 
thereby bring reproach upon the blessed cause of 
Truth. I have however great consolation in ob- 
serving, that my eldest son also begins to feel 
the importance of this; and it is a great favor 
when the eldest takes the right way, as there is 
then a hope that the younger ones will follow 
after. 

In the Ninth month of the same year, D. 
Wheeler writes: In the winter, my time was 
much occupied in making preparations for the 
ensuing campaign; and since the ice left us, I 
have been constantly hurried and fatigued. This 
year wy labor has been much increased, by my 
having been appointed to assist in the improve- 
ment of some land of the Dowager Empress, 
situated about twenty-four miles distant. I have 
in consequence seen the Dowager several times ; 
and I find it a trying situation for a Friend, to 
pass through the apartments of a palace, amongst 
a host of servants and military, who stare as if I 
was not a fellow-man. I sometimes think no one 
was ever in a situation similar to mine, or so 
much like the pelican in the wilderness, or the 
solitary sparrow on the house top; and am ready 
to query, whether my being here can answer any 
good end. Yet there are seasons, when I am 
coinforted in the belief, that some minds are led 
to consider and to inquire our motives, for differ- 
ing 80 widely from the rest of mankind; and I 


uniformly find, when opportunities of this sort | 
| take warning, and thereby shun the fatal snares 


occur, something like an assent in the minds of 
such, and a lamentation raised that a larger por- 


tion of mankind do not follow our example. 
Alas! little do they know how frail I am, and 
how weak I feel; often stripped of every thing 
that can afford any real comfort, and apparently 
left to myself to walk in slippery places. Some- 
times my mind glances at my dear friends at 
home; but there I must not dwell, though I be- 
lieve I shall always consider my country as my 
home,—and I trust my friends will ever remain 
dear to me, and that however separated or circum- 
stanced, we shall be dear to each other in that 
love, which is not subject to change, but “ hopeth 
all things, endureth all things, beareth all things ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, Shut rejoiceth in the 
truth ;’—which rests upon the meek as a diadem, 
and crowns the humble sufferer with eternal life, 
if constantly and earnestly labored after and 
abode in. However we may be permitted to 
feel our nothingness, let us remember it is “ by 
these things we live ;” and truly, my dear friend, 
and but lately very often my companion in tribu- 
lation, I believe He is a strong rock and impreg- 
nable fortress to dwell in. For my own part, I 
need not ask the question, “ whither shall I go?” 
having no choice left, and consequently no merit, 
if I should be found frequently turning unto 
Him, who only “ hath the words of eternal life.” 


The following is extracted from an address to 
Balby Monthly Meeting, dated in the First 
month, 1820, clearly showing that his separation 
from them had not diminished his solicitude for 


the growth and preservation of his friends whom 
he had left behind. 

The trumpet has often sounded amongst us, 
my dear friends ; but the alarming sound of late 
waxeth stronger and stronger; sufficiently so, I 
trust, to arouse those who have long regardlessly 
heard it. I would fain dismiss this painful sub- 
ject, but in attempting to do so, sadness covers 
my mind, and fear begins to show itself, lest I 
should be found wanting in my duty to any, if 
such there are, who have long been neglecting 
the great business of their lives, and, instead 
thereof, pursuing with avidity those things which 
perish with the using. Alas! what will be the 
situation of these in a day that is fast approach- 
ing, when the heavens shall depart as a scroll 
when it is rolled together; when every false de- 
light will appear in its true colors, and nothing 
will be left for the poor mind to rest upon, not 
so much as a small island in the midst of this 
sea of perplexity and trouble—not a single act of 
dedication to the Lord’s righteous cause of Truth 
upon the earth to reflect upon ; when those things 
that have occupied the heart will serve only as 
memorials of past folly. Let such be entreated 
by one who long hovered on destruction’s brink, 
and who hath known the terrors of the Lord for 
sin and disobedience ; and under a sense thereof 
is now most earnestly desirous that others may 


which keep the soul in bondage and in darkness. 
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Let such be persuaded to seek the Lord, “ while 
he may be found ;” and endeavor to redeem the 
past and precious time,—to acquaint themselves 
with God and be at peace, to come to the know- 
ledge of Him in the secret of their own souls,— 
who is “ the way, the truth, and the life,” whom 
to know is life eternal ; who willeth not the death 
of a sinner, but that all should repent, return 
and live. ‘Then let me beseech you, in the love 
of him, who died for us and rose again, for the 
peace of your never dying souls, to accept the 
gracious invitation, “be ye reconciled to God,” 
before it be too late, and the things that belong 
to your peace are hid for ever from your eyes. 
There is another class to whom my attention 
is now turned, for whose best welfare I feel an 
affectionate and tender solicitude ; in whose hearts 
the babe immortal hath been mercifully begotten, 
creating therein new desires and breathings after 
soul-sustaining food; whose spiritual eyes are in 
a good degree opened to behold the beauty and 
excellency that dwell in the everlasting and un- 
changeable truth. To you, my dear friends, 
many of whom are young in years, my heart and 
pen are now directed,—earnestly desiring your 
preservation in the alone path that most assuredly 
leads to peace in this world, and in that which is 
tocome. May nothing be suffered to turn you aside 
therefrom, but may you be strengthened stead- 
fastly to contend for the like precious faith, which 
was once delivered to the saints,—that inesti- 
mable gift of God—that life of the just—that 
substance of things hoped for and evidence of 
things not seen, “ without which it is impossible 
to please God, and of which Christ Jesus is not 
only the holy author, but the blessed finisher. 
Here let us make a pause,—lest any should 


spend their precious time, that treasure of eternal | 
consequence, in vain. This most necessary and | 
heavenly gift cannot be obtained from man, nor | 


from the doctrines of any set of men. What 
saith the great apostle? “ Faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God.” Have 
not all heard? Yes, verily,—the blessed sound 
hath gone forth from sea to sea, from shore to 
shore, and from the river to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. But let none be misguided by an 
imposing appellation given, I sometimes fear by 
design, to the Holy Scriptures, styling them the 
“word of God.” Although the Holy Scriptures 
are replete with the most sublime truths,—the 
book of books, wonderfully preserved from the 
earliest ages of time, “given by inspiration of 
God,” and “profitable for correction, for reproof, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works,” and “are able to make wise 
unto salvation ;’—yet let us mark what follows. 
—it is “through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
For some of you this explanation may not be 
needful, but for me it is safe. Faith cometh 
then by that all creative word, which was with 
the Father before the worlds were; “all things 
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were made by Him, and without Him was not 
any thing made that was made :” who in the 
beginning changed the wild chaos, when it was 
without form and void, into habitable earth ; who 
spake, and the worlds were made: and it is by 
this divine Word alone, that we must all be 
changed from a state of nature to a state of grace, 
and renewed again into the heavenly image that 
man was in, before he by transgression fell. 
Behold then the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, the first and the last, the 
root and offspring of David, the bright and morning 
star! Behold the marvellous display of everlast- 
ing love! the all-powerful, saving Word, the 
blessed medium by which faith and hearing come, 
is nigh in the heart and in the mouth, as saith 
the apostle. Search then, my dearly beloved 
friends,—seek, and I humbly pray the Father of 
mercies that you may be favored to find. Be of 
good courage; humble yourselves before God: 
ask in the language of unceasing prayer, ahd ycu 
shall receive ; knock, with earnest, faithful desires, 
and the door of boundless mercy shall be opened 
unto you. “ For every one that asketh, recciveth ; 
and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened.”” Remember it is 
on you that the weight of the law and the testi- 
mony must devolve, when the faithful standard- 
bearers of the present day are numbered with the 
just of all generations ; and that on your example 
greatly depends the future bias of the tender 
minds of the dear innocent little children. In 
so doing you will not only be a blessing to them, 
but they will bring down a blessing upon you ; 
and the Lord Most High, in his infimite good- 
ness and mercy, will bless you altogether. 
(To be continued.) 





Remarks, by a Member of the Society of Friends, 
on the subject of War, in Reply to A. M., whe 
addressed the Society on that subject. 

(Concluded from page 396,) 


As to calling war makers, and those engaged 
in it, murderers and robbers, I acknowledge we 
ought to be upon our guard, and keep to truth 
and soberness in that as well as other matters. 
But murder and robbery are things so common 
in war, that to speak of them in those terms is 
only familiar; such is the wickedness of this 
dreadful employment. The terms are used by 
all sides, I believe, and on many occasions, in time 
of war. As an instance, I have a newspaper, the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, now before me, dated on the 
26th of the Sixth month, 1847, with this state- 
ment in the editorial :—“ The news from Vera 
Cruz is highly interesting. Guerrilla parties are 
engaged in the work of plunder and murder.” If 
we speak of murder and robbery, we certainly 
only do that which is common; and, I am inclined 
to think, in quite as mild terms as common. I[ 
would rather the place in our documents, in which 


we are supposed to err, should be pointed out, 
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before I am prepared to conclude that we have 
missed it much in terms. Was not Alexander a 
robber? Was not Bonaparte? Look at the wars 
of the French Revolution. Was the war with 
Chinaclear of the stain? Was the war with Mexico 
clear of it? 

His reasoning that Congress and the President 
are to judge for us what is right, concerning acts 
of moral and religious accountability, seems to me 
strange. It is behind the times, in these days, I 
hope, for such doctrine to obtain. I think the 
President would shrink under the idea of being 
made individually accountable in the final reckon- 
ing, for those evils and cruelties usually attendant 
upon war ; I apprehend he would rather the 
ple, and those engaged in the war would bear that 
accountability themselves. Neither the President, 
nor Congress, nor any other power upon earth, 
possesses any right whatever to call upon any one 
to do an act of disobedience to the commands of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. If governments had 
any such power, there is no act of wickedness to 
which citizens might not be made parties without 
theirown consent. And tomy mind, the opinion 
would be monstrous, that rulers possess any right 
or any power, by a mere mandate, to turn what 
is vice into virtue, or in other words, to authorize a 
wicked act to be innocently committed, which the 
divine law prohibits. It will be well for every 
one seriously to reflect, before he kills, whether 
it will not be murder; and before he steals, whe- 
ther it may notbe acrime. I cannot see that his 
remarks about individual opinions have any bear- | 
ing upon us, on account of our principles and | 
practice. We desire to be a law observing, law 
abiding people :—but we hope never to be induced 
to kill, steal, burn houses, destroy towns, slay 
women and children, and commit other acts of 

‘ wickedness upon the order of any earthly power | 
whatever; for I believe we should be fearfully ac- 
countable, if we should do such acts, even under | 
a commission of government. But all righteous 
laws we desire to respect and fulfil; and under 
the unrighteous laws (where such exist) we must 
be passive, bearing their penalties, when forced 
upon us, without resistance, until they can be 
repealed. 

But while we suffer the evils, and perhaps the 
punishment of unrighteous laws, we think it our 
place and duty as Christians and well-wishers of 
fellow men, and our privilege as quiet citizens, to 
endeavor to have such laws done away. For this 
purpose we use persuasion, argument, remon- 
strance, memorial and petition, all of which be- | 
long to us as civil rights, and which we ought to 
be “permitted to exercise without the imputation 
of murmuring,” as I understand A. M. to term it. 
We have sometimes had just cause to complain 
of unjust and partial administration of laws ; and 
of their being strained to bring them to bear upon 
things to which they did not apply. Our early 
Friends suffered much from this kind of proceed- 
ing ; they were haled to prison, and their property 
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sacrificed, because they would not attend the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church, so called ; and be- 
cause they were so firm as to go to their own reli- 
gious meetings to worship according to what they 
believed would be acceptable in the Divine sight ; 
and because they would not transgress the posi- 
tive command of Jesus Christ to “swear not at 
all.” They were then charged with obstinacy, 
&e. So the charge of A. M. upon this head, is 
not a new one. To ensnare them, the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy were tendered to them on 
hundreds of unnecessary occasions, (usually after 
other indictments had failed from illegality or 
want of proof, for holding seditious meetings or 
something of the kind,) and they were caused to 
lie in filthy prisons for months and years, because 
they could not take them, notwithstanding they 
fully declared their attachment to the government, 
and demeaned themselves on all occasions as 
peaceable, industrious, honest citizens; and not- 
withstanding those very laws were not in the least 
necessary for the peace or the good of the country, 
as has since been fully proved. 

But through much long suffering and interces- 
sion with those in power, some of the laws ad- 
verted to, and perhaps the administration of all, 
have been greatly altered and softened; so that 
now, through the great mercies of God, and the 
kindness of our fellow subjects, our religious so- 
ciety enjoy much liberty, both in England and 
America, in the matters referred to; without, as 
we fully believe, either endangering the State, or 
hindering the sound and wholesome administration 
of all necessary laws. The opinions and firmness 
to what was right in matters of conscience, were 
then, in those early times, considered troublesome, 


| in the same way that A. M. considers our opinions 


now, in regard to war, troublesome. But the 
great advance of Christian liberty of conscience, 


| and Christian light for the bettering of the civil 


laws, which has taken place, and partly through 
the instrumentality of our worthy predecessors, as 
I believe, should encourage us, their descendants, 
still to persevere after what is not yet fully ac- 
complished ; and may the Divine blessing attend 
our labors, until the anti-christian and wicked 
custom of war, with all its train of unspeakable 
evils and miseries shall be banished from the 
world ; and may all other Christian professors be 
led to join us in the good work. If ever the 
prophecy of Isaiah and Micah is to be fulfilled, 
of the nations “ beating their swords into plough- 
shares,” &c., (and it must be fulfilled, for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,) Christians and 
all others must leave off going to war. While 
they, like A. M., look upon a military power as 
necessary and indispensable, the prophecy never 
can be fulfilled. How will Christians look back 
with astonishment, that such a practice was ever 
tolerated among those holding the name of Christ. 

And while we have the love and esteem of A. 
M., “an old man,” (which I crave we might 
merit by our Christian life,) the ardent desire of 
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my heart is, that even yet before he dies, he may ; vernment is practically a civil government, with- 
be favored to see the infinite distance there is| out military aid, and [ rejoice that itis so. I 
between the spirit of war, and the spirit of Chris- | like what the historian Bancroft says it is, in his 
tianity, and be induced to join with us in endea-.| introduction to his history of the United States, 


voring to promote peace in the world and good 
will amongst men, to the exclusion of (confessed- 
ly) one of the greatest evils that ever afflicted the 
human family. As to convincing us that war is 
right under the gospel, and our principles in re- 
gard to it wrong, and thereby relieving us and 
the government of a burthen, it would be like 
converting Christians back to Judaism, or Pro- 
testants back to papacy. See 2 Peter ii. 19-22. 

I strongly suspect that A. M., the writer of 
the address, has not read, attentively, the tracts 
which our religious society has taken an interest 
in circulating, upon the subject of war and peace. 
I wish he would give them an attentive and serious 
perusal, hoping that with the influence of the good 
spirit of God upon his heart, they might be in- 
strumental in satisfying him of the anti-christian 
nature of war, and the consistency of peace with 
the gospel. The tracts are, 1. “The unlawful- 
ness of all wars and fightings under the Gospel.” 
This is written and published by our society, and 
we are responsible for the christian views it con- 
tains. 2. “ A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War, showing that war is a popular delusion, and 
proposing a remedy.” This is a valuable tract, 
written about 30 years ago by N. Worcester, of 
Massachusetts, (then a Congregational minister, I 


believe) and published without his name ; repub- 
lished recently with alterations, and considerable 
additions. 3. “ A Review of the Power assumed 
by Rulers of Nations over the Laws of God, and 
the Lives of Men in making and carrying on 


War.” Partly extracted from the peace writings 
of the same individual. 4. “The Example of 
early Christians on the subject of War.” By 
Jonathan Dymond. 5. “ An Inquiry into the 
accordancy of War with the principles of Chris- 
tianity.” By the same. A valuable and able 
production, and worthy the careful’ and serious 
perusal of all who profess the Christian name. I 
should rejoice to know that the reader of this 
humble production would so far interest himself 
as to obtain and peruse the tracts aforenamed. 

A few more words, and 1 have done for the 
present—First, Let no one imagine that the So- 
ciety of Friends is not favorable, nor that its 
principles are not favorable to a good civil govern- 
ment. They are so. And we believe that we 
have no reason to fear that such a government 
can be maintained without a military Tenereiante. 
If we were about establishing a civil government 
as William Penn did, we should have no doubts 
of being able, with Divine favor, to sustain it 
without a military force, as he did. Thatsuch a 
government cannot be sustained without military 
power, we consider without proof, and contrary 
to fact, and good faith in the virtue of Christian- 
ity. How seldom, if ever, do we see such power 
resorted to, to any advantage. Indeed our go- 


that “‘ Domestic peace is maintained without the 
aid of a military establishment ;” and that “ pub- 
lie sentiment permits the existence of but few 
standing troops, and those along the seaboard and 
on the frontiers.” I could wish there were none. 
It is more in accordance with the spirit of sound 
liberty and patriotism that the civil laws should 
be sustained without any; and it is justly much 
to the honor of our country that we have so little 
of the military force in operation amongst us. If 
we would see a military government, let us look 
to Russia, with her 60,000 “imperial guards,” 
besides the main army. But who does not see 
the freedom and the happiness and the safety of 
our people beyond the people of that vast military 
empire. The time has been, not 500 years ago, 
when individuals went in arms for their safety ; 
many of them, no doubt, thought it necessary to 
do so. But we see the delusion ; and the pretence 
of such necessity has become ridiculous. It is 
now justly esteemed a mark of cowardice and 
want of faith, to see a man go with deadly wea- 
pons about him. It has become so unnecessary 
in the public estimation, that the practice is re- 
strained by law. So it would be with a nation ; 
private and public virtue would be the best and 
the safest armor. 

Secondly, let no one imagine, that if all the 
nation were Quakers (for we hear such supposi- 
tions) that civil government could not be sustain- 
ed, and civil laws executed. It is a great mis- 
take. We should expect that in such a case there 
would be good civil government, and a faithful 
administration of the laws; and that the Divine 
blessing would be with such a government, and 
forever protect it, as would have been the case 
with the Jews formerly if they had been believing 
and obedient. See Malachi iii. 10,11, 12. And 
the people would be happy under its influence. I 
would greatly rejoice if all in the world were such, 
in the best sense. But it is answered that rob- 
bers from abroad would come in and kill us, &c. 
This is a delusion and a temptation. The thought 
is from the evil source. It is a temptation to 
disbelieve in the sufficiency of the Divine power 
and protection ; and in the saving virtue of the 
righteous. All the scripture promises go to show 
the contrary. As with individuals, so with a 
nation, he that takes the sword is still likely to 
perish by the sword ; but he that fears the Lord, 
he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him. A good man, a peaceable man, is much 
the safest in a good community, in a bad com- 
munity, and even among savage people. If all 
would believe and obey the gospel of Christ, 
universal peace and security would immediately 
exist. Such a state is foretold in the prophets as 
being one of the results of Christ’s coming. And 
it is realized in the person of every one indivi- 
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dually who fully submits to the influence of the 
good spirit. 

My dear aged friend, may thou and I, and all 
men, come more fully to know and enjoy this 
state of blessedness, in which we shall “ learn | 
war nomore.” We shall then be nearer a state of 
fitness for that happy abode of Peace prepared 
by the Prince of Peace for those that love and 
follow him. 

Affectionately and assuredly thy friend, 


Ae 


LITHOGRAPHIC QUARRIES AT SOLNHOFEN. 


We left our carriage at the steep village of 
Solnhofen, to ascend on foot to the quarries. 
The day was sultry, and one of the party, who 
had suffered from the hard ride, was obliged to 
relinquish the march, and to repose under the 
friendly shade of a chestnut until our return. It 
was a narrow ravine, winding upwards, and the 
steep banks were clad with foliage. But as we 
approached, the slopes on the left changed to 
wild heaps of slate-stone, reminding me of the 
quarries in Cumberland. These were the refuse 
of the works above tumbled down from year to 
year, and left to grow gray with moss and lichen. 
The scene of present activity was easy to be dis- 
tinguished by the whiter color of the debris. A 
zigzag path led up the face of these bare decli- 
vities, which we climbed under a scorching sun. 
On the summit were the quarries, the source 
whence the fine stone is furnished for the litho- 
grapher in all parts of the world. 

There are fourteen or fifteen quarries now in 
operation. When a quarry is no longer worth 
the labor of extracting the stone, it is aban- 
doned, and fresh ground is broken; but this, as 
in the case of coal mines, is an expensive pro- 
cess, for the workman may have to go down 
seventy or eighty feet before he comes to a layer 
sufficiently good to repay the cost of working it. 
The upper strata are often very thin, sometimes 
no thicker than paper; and it is only some 
layers, even of the thicker strata, which combine 
the necessary qualities of fine texture, uniform 
light color, and freedom from fossils. Chemi- 
cally, the stone is formed of the same materials 
as marble—namely, lime and carbonic acid; but 
the unequal and dark colors of marbles, and 
their frequent veins and fissures, are obstacles to 
their use. Choice pieces of light colored marble 
have, however, sometimes been employed in litho- 
graphy; and there are localities in our own 
island, as, for instance, the neighborhood of Bath, 
where the quarries have been wrought for that 
purpose. But the superior color (a pale yellow 
or cream tint) and the greater cheapness of the 
Solnhofen stone, have caused it to be universally 
preferred. The demand for this stone is so great 
that a single house in London has imported as 
many as 200,000 slabs in one year. It is difficult 
to estimate the number of workmen employed in 
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extracting and preparing it; in summer, particu- 
larly in harvest, the men leave the quarries for 
the field; whilst in winter they are occupied in 
grinding the stones, which is done by the hand, 
one stone being laid upon another. A machine 
has been constructed for the purpose of grinding, 
but it does not appear to be in use. The wages 
of a quarryman are one shilling a-day; of a 
grinder, tenpence. The quarries are the property 
of private capitalists; formerly, some of them 
were owned in shares by a number of the pea- 
sants, who wrought them by their own labor; 
now, however, there are only two or three of this 
description, and they are nearly, if not entirely, 
exhausted. When fit for commerce, the slabs are 
transported on strong wagons along the wretched 
road by which we had come from Pappenhim, 
and through Weissenberg to Marktbreit, a town 
on the Maine, south-east of Wurtzburg, whence 
they are shipped on barges for Rotterdam. 

At first, the stone made use of in lithography 
was dug at Kelheim, and the article was, in con- 
sequence, long known as Kelheim stone. But the 
exhaustion of the original quarries, and the dis- 
covery, in 1807, that those of Solnhofen contain- 
ed a material fit for lithographic purposes, trans- 
ferred the seat of the production to the latter 
place. The name of these quarries is derived from 
a hermit, Sola, who dwelt in a remarkable cavern 
amongst the hills. In 1727, some individuals, 
who had taken up their abode here, rooted up a 
very large old beech-tree, which, as it fell, dis- 
closed some slabs of slate of a kind to attract 
curiosity. For eighty years the quarry was exclu- 
sively wrought for pavements, steps, mantel- 
pieces, and other domestic purposes, and no in- 
considerable portion of its produce still finds its 
way into the old channel; but now the lithogra- 
phic department is by far the most profitable, and 
the opening of this branch of trade soon caused the 
number of workmen to be increased three-fold. 

The fossil treasures of the Solnhofen slate are 
almost equally celebrated with its utility in art. 
It belongs to the Oolite or Jurassic formation ; 
and Lyell tells us that he saw, in 1833, in the 
Museum of Count Munster, “no less than seven 
species of flying lizards or pterodactyls, six sau- 
rians, three tortoises, sixty species of fish, forty- 
six of crustacea, and twenty-six of insects. The 
extreme fineness of the sediment,” he adds, “ has 
allowed impressions of some of the most delicate 
and soft parts of various animals to be preserved, 
as of the belemnite, and several insects.”” We 
asked a workman if we could be supplied with 
specimens. With a mysterious air he unlocked a 
hut and produced a few fossils, chiefly fish, in 
which the finest bones and processes were exqui- 
sitely preserved. But the deposite is peculiarly 
fissile, and he destroyed one specimen in the at- 
tempt to render it more transportable. We 
brought away a Leptolepis Dubius, both the fish 
and the impression, and two specimens of L. 
Sprattiformis, both fishes of frequent occurrence, 
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for which the man expressed himself handsomely 
rewarded by half a florin, value tenpence. 

This history of the invention which has given 
to this mineral so high a value in the arts, is, like 
all other ingenious discoveries, of a curious and 
interesting character. Aloys Senefelder, the son 
of an actor, of Munich, was the first who made 
use of a chemical process for the purpose of litho- 
graphic printing, and was, therefore, the inventor 
of that beautiful art, to which so many thousands 
of works owe their pictorial embellishments. 
When a young man, Senefelder tried his hand at 
dramatic composition ; but the cost of having his 
works printed was too great for his slender means, 
and he set himself to discover some inexpensive 
mode of multiplying copies of them. After in 
vain trying a kind of stereotype, and etching in 
copper, he made use of a piece of fine stone for 
writing backwards, and subsequently attempted to 
print from it, instead of copper, but without much 
success. Of this mechanical use of stone merely 
as a substitute for copper, Senefelder disclaimed 
the invention ; but it led, in his hands, to the dis- 
covery of chemical lithography. The incident 
curiously illustrates the situation of the needy in- 
ventor. “I had just succeeded,” he says, “in 
my little laboratory, in polishing a stone plate 
which I intended to cover with etching ground, 
in order to continue my exercises in writing back- 
wards, when my mother entered the room, and 
desired me to write her a bill for the washerwo- 
man, who was waiting for the linen. I happened 
not to have the smallest slip of paper at hand, as 
my little stock had been entirely exhausted by 
taking proof impressions from the stones; nor was 
there even a drop of ink in the inkstand. As the 
matter would not admit of delay, and we had no- 
body in the house to send for a supply of the de- 
ficient materials, I resolved to write the list with 
my ink, prepared with wax, soap, and lampblack, 
on the stone which I had just polished, and from 
which I could copy it at leisure. Some time after- 
wards, I was just going to wipe this writing from 
the stone, when the idea all at once struck me, to 
try what would be the effect of such a writing 
with my prepared ink, if I were to bite in the 
stone with aqua fortis; and whether it might not 
be possible to apply printing-ink to it, in the same 
way as to wood engravings, and to take impres- 
sions from it. I immediately hastened to put this 
idea in execution, surrounded the stone with a 
border of wax, and covered the surface of the 
stone, to the height of two inches, with a mixture 
of one part of aqua fortis, and ten parts of water, 
which I left standing five minutes on it; and on 
examining the effects of this experiment, I found 
the writing elevated a tenth part of a line, (or the 
hundred and-twentieth part of an inch.)” The 
aqua fortis had eaten away the surface, wherever 
it was not covered with the preparation, leavin 
the inventory standing up above the general level 
of the stone. The art of lithography stood dis- 
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Senefelder pursued the path unexpectedly 
opened before him, and lived to bring his inven- 
tion to a very considerable state of perfection. 


| He died at Munich, in 1834, in the 63d year of 
| his age. —Charles Tylor. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The official statement of the United States’ 
Census, published at Washington in December 
last, furnishes us with the means of knowing what 
our American brethren have been doing in the 
ten years from 1840 to£1850. In that decennial 
period, the whole territory had increased from 
2,055,163 to 2,221,595 square miles, exclusive 
of the great lakes in the interior, and deeply-in- 
denting bays on the coast. The gross population 
in June, 1850, numbered 23,246,201; an in- 
crease from June 1840, of 6,176,843. Of these, 
19,619,366 were whites ; 3,198,298 were slaves ; 
and free blacks, 428,637; the increase having 
been, respectively, 5,423,371; 711,085; 42,392. 
The whole increase was equivalent to 3} per 
cent., while in Europe it is not more than 1} per 
cent.; and if it continue as at present, the popu- 
lation will, forty years hence, exceed that of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland put together. The deaths in the last of 
the ten years, were 320,194, being 1 to each 72.6, 
or ten to each 726 of the inhabitants. This re- 
turn is, however, supposed to involve an error, as 
the mortality is less in proportion than in the 
most favored parts of Europe; whereas, the re- 
verse is generally considered to be the fact. In 
the same year, 1467 slaves were manumitted, and 
1011 escaped. The number of emigrants from 
foreign countries during the ten years, was 
1,542,850. 

Among the individual States, the most popu- 
lous are New York, which numbers 3,097,594 
inhabitants; Pennsylvania, 2,311,786; Ohio, 
1,980,408 ; Virginia, 1,421,661; Massachusetts, 
994,499 ; Indiana, 988,416; Kentucky, 982,405 ; 
Georgia, 905,999. Taking the whole thirty-one 
States, the proportion of inhabitants is 15-48 
to the square mile. The free states comprise 
13,605,630, and the slave states, 9,491,759 of 
population. 

To supply this population, there are 2800 
newspapers: 424 in the New England States; 
876 in the Middle States; 716 in the Southern 
States; and 784 in the Western States. Three 
hundred and fifty are dailies; 150 three times a 
week ; 125 twice a week ; 2000 weekly; 50 fort- 
nightly; 100 monthly, and 25 quarterly; the 
aggregate circulation being 422,600,000 yearly. 
There is one periodical for every 7161 free in- 
habitants. 

The capital invested in manufactures, exclud- 
ing the establishments under 500 dollars of an- 
nual value, amounted to 530,000,000 dollars; the 
value of raw material was 550,000,000; the 


closed to the ingenious inventor! This was in 1798. | amount paid for labor (in one year we presume, ) 
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240,000,000; value of articles manufactured, 
1020,300,000; persons employed, 1,050,000. 
There were 1094 cotton “establishments”’ in ope- 
ration, which produced 763,678,407 yards of 
sheeting; 1559 woollen establishments, which 
produced 82,206,652 yards of cloth; 2190 iron 
establishments, which produced 1,165,544 tons 
of iron of various kinds. 

Of improved lands, there were 112,042,000 
acres; of wheat, 104,799,230 bushels were grown 
in the last year; 591,586,053 bushels of Indian 
corn; 199,532,494 pounds of tobacco; 13,605,384 
tons of hay; 32,759,263 pounds of maple sugar 
made; 314,644 hogsheads of cane sugar of 1000 
pounds each ; 312,202,286 pounds of butter; and 
103,184,585 pounds of cheese. 


Chambers’ Edin. Journal. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 12, 1853. 


Our friends who furnish notices of marriages or 
deaths for insertion in the Review, will please to 
recollect that they ought always to be accompanied 
by the signatures of those who send them, as evi- 
dence of their correctness, It is also indispensable 
that the names of persons and places which are 
designed for insertion, should be so written that 
they can be read, Notices are sometimes received 
without signatures, and the chirography of names 
is, in some cases, 80 indistinct that we cannot de- 
cypher them. These, of course, cannot appear in 
our columns. 


We find the subjoined notices in the London 
Friend for the Second month: 


« Eur and Sysit Jones are still at Lisnagarvey, 
near Lisburn. We regret to hear that Sybil Jones 
is still in a very delicate state of health.” 

We understand that E. and S. Jones arrived in 
Liverpool on the 4th ult. 

« Our friends, John Candler and Wilson Burgess, 
who left this country for Brazil early in the Ninth 
Month of last year, landed at Southampton on the 
15th ult., after a very favorable return passage by 
the Tay steamer. It is somewhat remarkable that 
during their absence of seventeen weeks from Eng- 
land, eight of which were passed on the ocean, they 
did not encounter a single stormy day, although so 
many storms and so much rough weather have 
lately prevailed in Europe. We have reason to 
believe that the visit of these Friends was well 
timed, and is likely to prove useful. They had in- 
terviews with several of the Ministers of State at 
Rio Janeiro, and were favored with an audience by 
the Emperor, to whom they presented the Yearly 
Meeting’s Address on Slavery and the Slave-trade. 
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We rejoiee to be informed that the Slave-trade’ 
which of late years had greatly augmented in 
Brazil, and which in 1850 had reached a fearful 
magnitude, is now nearly or quite extinct. Only 
one vessel is known to have landed its cargo of 
human beings on any part of its extensive coast 
during the past year. 


Stavery 1N Ittrvors.—We find it stated in the 
western papers, that a law has been recently en- 
acted in Illinois which prohibits the entrance of 
free colored persons into the State, under the pen- 
alty of being sold into slavery; and authorizes the 
admission of slaves, if brought in or sent by their 
masters. On this law the Chicago Democratic 
Press has the following remarks : 


“Tn the first place, we regard the law as unconsti- 
tutional. Almost every section of it bears that fact 
prominently upon its face. We do not believe there 
is a Judge within the State but will so decide, 
should an attempt be made to enforce the law. In 
northern Illinois it will be a dead letter, under any 
and every circumstance ; and we very much doubt 
whether such will not be the case in most of the 
counties in the southern portion of the State. We 
presume measures will be taken to test its constitu- 
tionality at an = day, without waiting for the 
regular operation of the law. 

In the next place, we are opposed tu it on the 
ground of its practically changing Illinois from a 
free into a Slave State. We do not sympathize 
with those who advocate the immediate and indis- 
criminate abolition of slavery. Such a termination 
of the system is neither practicable, wise, or hu- 
mane. Freedom is a state which requires some 
further degree of preparation for its enjoyment 
than the great mass of slaves at the South possess. 
But while we are opposed to the enforcement of 
the dogmas of the immediatists, in slave States, 
we are by no means willing that the system be in- 
troduced into our own State. We think it possible 
for the Legislature of Illinois to give expression to 
its hostility to political abolitionism, without iden- 
tifying itself with slavery, and submitting to all 
the curses which must flow from its presence. 

This law is in direct hostility to the sentiments 
of the people of the northern half of the State, and 
we do not believe it will meet the approbation of 
—— portion of those of the southern 

a 


It is well understood, and generally admitted 
that the States on the north west of the Ohio, owe 
a large part of their unexampled prosperity, when 
compared with those un the opposite side of that 
river, to the happy exemption from the blight of 
slavery which was secured to them by the celebra- 
ted ordinance of 1787; and this ordinance being 
interwoven intothe constitutions of all those States, 
a guarantee was thus afforded to such as chose to 
immigrate into them, that they should not be load- 
ed with the burden or exposed to the contamina- 
ting influence of slavery ; at least not without an 
expression of the people at large in their primary 
assemblies If, therefore, the legislative authority 
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could, by any latitude of construction, be tortured, The Summer Session will commence on Second 
into the power of introducing slavery into any of | day, the 2d of 5th month. Conveyances will be in 
these states, the exercise of such power would be | waiting at West Chester on the 2d and 3d of the 
an evident breach of faith. month, to receive and conduct to the school such 
In article 6th of the constitution of Illinois, we | pupils as arrive in the afternoon train. An agent 
find the following provision : | of the school will be at the depot, in Market street 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shal] | near Schuylkill Fifth, in the afternoons of those 
hereafter be introduced into this state, otherwise days, who will furnish the pupils with tickets, con- 
than for the punishment of crimes whereof the par-| guct them to the cars assigned, and take charge of 
ty shall have been duly convicted; nor shall any | : ; : ‘ 
male person, arrived at the age of twenty-one them and their baggage, till their arrival at West 
years, nor female person arrived at the age of | Chester. To prevent mistakes, all trunks or other 
eighteen years, be held to serve wy person as a| baggage, belonging to the pupils, should be plainly 
servaut, under any indenture hereaiter made, un-| marked with the name of the owner and of the 
less such person shall enter into such indenture eatin 


while in a state of perfect freedom, and on condi- 7 : : : 
tion of a bona fide consideration, received, or to be| The cars will leave the depot in Philadelphia at 


received, for their service.” 


3 o’clock P. M.; fare, as heretofore, from this city 


This certainly puts it out of the power of the| to the school, $1. 


legislature to render slavery legal in the State of 


Illinois. 


The 8th article containing a declaration of rights, 


includes the following: 


~~ “* That all men are born equally free and inde- 


A stage will be run on Second, Fourth and Se- 
venth days, between the school and West Chester, 
so as to furnish, by means of the afternoon train, 
a connection between the school and this city. 

Applications for admission may be made to 


pendent, and have certain inherent and indefeasi- | Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, at the school, or 


ble rights ; among which are those of enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, and of acquiring, pos- 


sessing, and protecting property and reputation, and 
of pursuing their own happiness.” 


Are these merely high sounding words, or do 


they mean what they seem to imply? As a con- 
stitutional question, there appears very little room 


or occasion for argument; but the mere enactment 


of such a law, even if permitted to remain a dead 


letter on the statute book, must excite a feeling of br 


shame in those who are tenacious of the reputa- 
tion of our country, and of bitter regret in those 
who believe that righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but that sin, however cloaked and disguised by the 
plea of expediency, is a reproach to any people. 
May we not hope that the people of Illinois will 
afford an expressive intimation through the medium 
of the ballot box, to the framers of this law, that 
they will be permitted in future to hatch mischief 
at home, while their legislative halls are occupied 
with statesmen worthy of the public confidence ? 


Westrown Scnoor.—Friends who have children 
at that Seminary, may be informed that the winter 
session will close on Sixth day, the 8th of 4th 
month, Pupils going to Philadelphia, will be sent, 
on the morning of that day, to West Chester, in | 


time to take the train which leaves that place at a 
quarter before 8 o’clock A.M. They and their 
baggage will be under the care of an agent from 
the school, till the cars arrive at the depot in 
Market street above Schuylkill Fifth, which is ex- 
pected to oceur about 10 o’clock, where they will be 
consigned to the care of their parents or their rep- 
resentatives. 


to Joseph Seattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Maul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 

Letters intended for the school, should be sent by 
mail, directed to Westtown Boarding School, West 
Chester P. O., Chester County, Penn., postage pre- 
paid. Small packages may be left at No. 84 Mul- 
berry street. 


We are requested to state that B, Pitman, 
other to Isaac Pitman, inventor of the Phono- 
graphic art, has arrived in this country, and in- 
tends to deliver some public lectures on the sub- 
ject. 


Tue Presipent’s Inaveurat Appress.—The new 
President of the United States was inducted into 
office on the 4th inst., and delivered his inaugural 
address to a large and crowded audience, 

The address is introduced by what may be con- 
sidered as a nearly stereotyped acknowledgment of 
his deep sense of the responsibility of the office to 
which the will of the nation had called him, and 
his gratitude for the confidence they had reposed 
| in him, 

After a general and not very definite review of 
this Government from the time of its establishment 
to the present, and an allusion to the great exten- 
sion of our national domain, he explicitly declares 
| that the policy of his “administration will not be 
controlled by any timid forebodings of evil from 
expansion ;” adding: 

“It is not to be disguised that our attitude as a 
nation, and our position on the globe, render the ac- 
| quisition of certain possessions, not within our juris- 
Sein, eminently important for our protection, if 
‘pot, in the future, essential for the preservation of 
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the rights of commerce and the peace of the world. 
Should they be obtained, it will be through no 
grasping spirit, but with a view to obvious national 
interest and security, and in a manner entirely 


consistent with the strictest observance of national 
faith.” 


Considering our position to be such as to offer 
no inducements to aggression, but every thing to 
invite to the cultivation of peaceful relations with 
all other nations, he declares that purposes, at once 
just and pacific, will be significantly marked in the 
conduct of our foreign relations, 

The promotion of peace both among the nations 
of Europe, and those on this continent, is incul- 
cated; and the policy commended which has 
hitherto preserved our nation in great measure in- 
dependent of the conflicts and anxieties resulting 
from the complex systems of European policy. 

The President expresses his conviction that large 
standing armies in our country are not only dan- 
gerous, but unnecessary; but he places great reli- 
ance on military force, and the cultivation of mili- 
tary science. 

In regard to the administration of domestic af- 
fairs he intimates that the people have a right to 
expect—and hence an implied promise is given that 
the expectation will not be disappointed —a devoted 
integrity to the public service, and a rigid economy 
in allthe departments. With regard to the incum- 
bents in office, an intimation is given which may 


readily be construed to imply that political oppo- 
nents will not be retained in their situations. 
Considerable space is allotted to observations on 
the importance and advantages of the federal 
union, and of our obligation to preserve it unim- 


paired. On this subject he appears to have wan- 


dered from the proper course of an inaugural 
address, and introduced some observations which 
will probably have no tendency to elevate the 
character of an American President, in the view 


of the world. His sentiments are couched in the 
following terms. 


“‘To every theory of society or government, whe- 
ther the offspring of feverish ambition or of morbid 
enthusiasm, calculated to dissolve the bonds of law 
and affection which unite us, | shall interpose a 
ready and stern resistance. I believe that involun- 
tary servitude, as it exists in different States of this 
confederacy, is recognized by the Constitution. I 
believe that it stands like any other admitted right, 
and that the States where it exists are entitled 10 ef- 
ficient remedies to enforce the constitutional provi- 
sions. I hold that the laws of 1850, commonly 
called the ‘compromise measures,’ are strictly eon- 
stitutional, and to be unhesitatingly carried into 
effect. I believe that the constituted authorities of 
this Republic are bound to regard the rights of 
the South in this respect, as they would view any 
other legal and constitutional right, and that the 
laws to enforce them should berespected and obeyed, 
not with a reluctance encouraged by abstract opin- 
ions as to their propriety in a different state of so- 
ciety, but cheerfully and according to the decisions 
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of the tribunal to which their exposition belongs. 
Such have been, and are, my convictions, and upon 
them I shall act. I fervently hope that the question 
is at rest, and that no sectional, or ambitious, or fa- 
natical excitement may again threaten the dura- 
bility of our institutions, or obscure the light of our 
prosperity.” 

Immediately following the paragraph which 
teaches us the duty of a cheerful support of a law, 
which in its practical operation can scarcely ever 
fail to be highly revolting to humanity, is the sub- 
joined pious declaration : 

‘- But let not the foundation of our hope rest upon 
man’s wisdom. It will not be sufficient that sec- 
tional prejudices find no place in the public delibe- 
rations. [t will not be sufficient that the rash coun- 
cils of human passion are rejected. It must be felt 
that there is no national security but in the nation’s 
humble, acknowledged dependence upon God and 
his overruling providence.” 

To this sentiment the Editor is not about to 
object. It seems, however, to have fallen into 
strange company, when it is understood that 
the prejudices to be rejected, are those which the 
people of the North, or least a large part of them, 
entertain against the institution of involuntary ser- 
vitude. 

He closed with the remark that, standing almost 
within view of the green slopes of Monticello, and, 
as it were, within reach of the tomb of Washing- 
ton, he could express no better hope for his coun- 
try than that the kind Providence which smiled 
upon our Fathers may enable their children to 
preserve the blessings they have inherited. 

Yet Washington bequeathed freedom to his 
slaves ; and the sage of Monticello declared that in 
a contest with the slaves of the United States, the 
Almighty had no attribute that could take part 
with us, 


Many of our readers will no doubt be interested 
in the information that our friend Cordelia Bayes, 
having completed a visit to the families belonging 
to the Western District monthly meeting, in this 
city, proceeded, on the 25th ult., to visit the meet- 
ings in the distant parts of Philadelphia Quarter. 


Drep,—At her residence in Cedar County, lowa, 
on the 12th of last month, in the 29th year of her 
age, Saran Ann, wife of Phinehas Cowgill, and 
daughter of Isaac and Sarah Branson, formerly of 
Belmont Co., Ohio. Previously to her recent 1e- 
moval to lowa, she was a member of Plainfield, 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. A few days before her 
close, she was favored with a satisfactory evidence 
that a mansion of rest was prepared for her. 

— Of typhoid fever, on the 21st of Ist month 
last, in Morrow County, Ohio, Rutu, widow of the 
late Jonathan Shaw, in the 67th year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Gilead Monthly meeting. 
She endured much bodily suffering for near three 
months, but was often heard to say that the Lord 
had been very merciful to her. 
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A stated Annual Meeting of “‘ The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of persons Deprived 
of the Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth- 
day the 16th inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Mulberry 
street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term will commence on Fourth- 
day, the 11th of Fifth month next. 

Applications for the admission of “ Friends, the 
sons of Friends, or of those professing with them, 
who desire their children to be educated in confor- 
mity with their Christian principles and testimo- 
nies,” may be made to the undersigned. The age 
and previous studies of the applicant should be 
mentioned, and it should be stated whether or not 
he is a member of the Society of Friends. 

Caries YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 

Third Month 12th, 1853. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth day, the 18th inst., at 3 o’clock 


+ ade 


THE DIAMOND. 
(Concluded from page 390.) 
The most noted of all the diamonds, and the 
one most interesting to Englishmen, is “The Dia- 
mond of the Great Mogul,” subsequently known 


by the name of the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of 


Light. Tavernier, the celebrated diamond-mer- 
chant and traveller, was permitted by the Great 
Mogul to see this diamond, and all his other jewels. 
He was allowed to weigh it, and be found its weight 
319} rattees, which made 279 and 9-16thsof our 
carats, one rattee being seven-eighths of a carat. 
This stone was part of a large one found in 1550, 
in the mine of Gani, or Couleur, not far to the 
east of Golconda, and it came into the possession 
of the Great Mogul in the following manner : 
When Mirgimola, the commander of the forces 
of the King of Golconda, betrayed his master, he 
carried off with him this large diamond; and 
having been kindly welcomed by Shah Jehan, 
the Great Mogul, he gave it him asa present. It 
was then rough and uncut, and weighed 907 rat- 
tees, which make 787} carats. “It had,” says 
Tavernier, “ three several flaws in it, and if it had 
been in Europe, it would have been treated in a 
different manner; for very good pieces would 
have been got from it, and it would have remained, 
when cut, much heavier; whereas it has been all 
ground away. It was cut by the Sieur Horten- 
si0 Borgis, a Venetian diamond-cutter, who was 
very ill rewarded for his labor; for when it was 
cut, they reproached him for having spoiled the 
stone, which ought to have remained of a much 
greater weight ; and instead of paying him for his 
trouble, the king made them take from him ten 
thousand rupees, and would have made them 
take more if he had had more to give.” 
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“Had the Sieur Hortensio,” adds Tavernier, 
“been well acquainted with his profession, he 
might have obtained from this great stone some 
good pieces, without doing any injury to the king, 
and without having taken so much trouble in 
grinding it away; but he was not a very skilful 
diamond cutter.” —“ After having carefully con- 
templated,” adds Tavernier, “this great stone, 
and having returned it into the hands of D’ Akel 
Khan, he showed me another diamond, of a pear 
shape, and of a very good form and fine water, 
with three other table diamonds, two of them 
pure, and the other, which has small dark 
points.” 

Having thus examined and weighed the dia- 
mond, Tavernier gives a drawing of it, and de- 
scribes it as having the form of an egg cut through 
the middle. He says, that it has a fine water, 
and is round and rose cut, very high on one side, 
and having on the lower edge a crack and a small 
flaw within. 

We have been unable to find at what date the 
diamond of the Great Mogul, which has the form 
of a mountain, received the name of Kou-I-Noor, 
or the Mountain of Light. 

We think it very probable, that the diamond 
of Runjeet Sing, the present Koh-i-noor, of 186 
carats, passed downwards through Ahmed Shah 
and his successors into the hands of Shah Shuja 
and Runjeet Sing. 

There have been different accounts of the way 
in which this valuable gem came into the hands 
of Runjeet. The following account, given by Dr. 
Wilson, is probably the most correct : 

“When Shah Shuja was driven from Kabul, 
he became the nominal guest and actual prisoner 
of Runjit Sing, who spared neither opportunity 
nor menace, until, in 1813, he compelled the fugi- 
tive monarch to resign the precious gem, presenting 
him on the occasion, it is said, with a lakh and 
25,000 rupees, or about £12,000sterling. Accord- 
ing to Shah Shuja’s own account, however, he as- 
signed to him the revenues of three villages, not one 
rupee of which he ever realized. Runjit was highly 
elated by the acquisition of the diamond, and 
wore it as an armlet at all public festivals. When 
he was dying, an attempt was made by persons 
about him to persuade him to make the diamond 
a present to Jugannath; and it is said, he inti- 
mated, by an inclination of his head, his assent. 
The treasurer, however, in whose charge it was, 
refused to give it up without some better warrant, 
and Runjit dying before a written order could be 
signed by him, the Koh-i-noor was preserved for 
a while for his successors. It was occasionally 
worn by Khurruk Sing, and Shir Sing. After 
the murder of the latter, it remained in the La- 
hore Treasury until the supercession of Dhuli 
Sing, and the annexation of the Punjab by the 
British Government, when the civil authori- 
ties took possession of the Lahore Treasury, un- 
der the stipulation previously made, that all the 
property of the State should be confiscated to the 
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East India Company, in part payment of the debt 
due by the Lahore government, and of the ex- 
penses of the war. It was at the same time sti- 
pulated, that the Koh-i-noor should be surren- 
dered to the Queen of England. The diamond 
was conveyed to Bombay by Governor-general 
the Earl of Dalhousie, whom ill health had com- 
pelled to repair to the coast, and was thus given 
to Lieut. Col. Mackeson, C. B., and Capt. T. 
Ramsay, the Military Secretary to the Governor- 
aoe to take to England. These officers em- 

arked on board Her Majesty’s steam-ship Medea, 
and left Bombay on the 6th of April, 1850. They 
arrived at Portsmouth on the 30th of June, and 
two days afterwards relinquished their charge to 
the Chairman and Deputy-chairman of the Court 
of Directors, by whom, in company with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, the Kohb-i-noor was 
delivered to her Majesty on the 3d of July—an 
appropriate and honorable close to its eventful 
career.” 

The history of the Koh-i-noor, since it came 
into the possession of Her Majesty, is known to 
most of our readers. It was seen by thousands 
at the Great Exhibition; but owing to the man- 
ner in which it was cut, and the great breadth of 
light which was incident upon its facets from the 
glass roof of the Crystal Palace, it exhibited less 
lustre and fewer colors than its glass models. 
But when fifteen or sixteen gas-lights were placed 
behind it, it threw out the most brilliant flashes 
of colored light, which delighted those who took 
the trouble of moving their head into different 
positions in order to catch the refracted pencils 
which corresponded to the different jets of light 
by which it was shown. 

As the Koh-i-noor, in the state in which it 
reached England, was of no value as an orna- 
mental gem, it was Her Majesty’s wish to have 
it re-cut into such a form as would display its in- 
trinsic beauty, and make it a true ornament. After 
consulting persons qualified to give an opinion re- 
specting the best form to be given to it, it was 
entrusted to Mr. Garrard, the Crown jeweller, 
who, by a certain process of cutting has ren- 
dered it one of the finest ornamental diamonds 
which exists in Europe. 

As the origin and growth of the diamond is 
one of the most perplexing and interesting ques- 
tions in modern science, Sir David Brewster, who 
had devoted much time to the study of the struc- 
ture and properties of that body, was anxious to 
examine such a large mass as the Koh-i-noor, be- 
fore it was reduced in size, and unfitted for ex- 
amination by the new form which was to be given 
it. Having been consulted by His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert respecting the form into which 
it should be cut, he received permission to ex- 
amine it in its entire state. 

The next diamond which claims our attention 
is the Pitt or Regent Diamond, which, in its rough 
state, as brought from Golconda, weighed 410 
carats, and 136} when cut. It was purchased by 
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Thomas Pitt, when governor of Fort George: 
Madras, in December, 1701, who states that 
when it was brought to him as a large rough 
stone, it weighed 305 mangelins, or nearly 420 
carats, reckoning a mangelin equal to 1 carats. 
He paid for it 48,000 pagodas, or £20,400, 
reckoning the pagoda at 8s.6d. It was cut into 
a fine brilliant, in the shape of an obtuse quad- 
rangle, one inch and two lines long, one inch one 
and a half lines broad, and ten lines thick. The 
cutting of it occupied two years, and the expense 
thus incurred was, according to one account, 
£3666, and others, £5000.* It was purchased 
in 1717, in the minority of Louis XV., by the 
Duke of Orleans, when Regent of France, and 
thus got the name of the Regent Diamond. This 
diamond is allowed to be the finest in the world, 
;(though not the largest,) in beauty of form and 
n the purity of its water. Jeffries informs us, 
that it has only one small foul speck in it, which 
cannot be seen when the stone is set. The Kings 
of France wore this diamond in their hats, and 
Napoleon had it fixed in the pomel of his sword; 
but it was subsequently transferred to the French 
crown, where it presides over 5300 of the finest 
brilliants, weighing, together, 1738 carats, and 
96 of the most perfect sapphires, weighing 711 
carats. The crown was made by M. Pabst, a na- 
tive of Germany, and jeweller to the king. Ac- 
cording to Patrin, this diamond was carried to 
Berlin, which corresponds with a report men- 
tioned by Mr. Murray, that “it was played with 
such success before the King of Prussia by 
the wiley Sieyes, as to produce for the service of 
France 40,000 horses, with their equipments.” 
Mr. Murray was also informed, that Charles X. 
tried to carry it off, and “that it was taken from 
his person on leaving France.” According to 
one statement it was valued, in 1791, by a com- 
mission of jewellers, at twelve millions of livres ; 
and, according to a MS. now before us, at 
£458,333, which is nearly the amount of twelve 
millions of livres. 

The next diamond in point of size and beauty 
is that of the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, which 
we have already mentioned in our account of the 
diamond mines of that island. It was, according 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, found about the close’ of 
the last century, by a Dyak, and claimed as a droit 
of royalty by Guru Layo, the sultan of the coun- 
try, but was handed over to the Pangeran of 
Landak, whose brother, having got possession of 
it, gave it as a bribe to the sultan of Succadana, 
in order that he might be placed on the throne of 
Landak. The Mattan diamond is said to be of 
the finest water, and to weigh 367 carats. Many 
years ago the Governor of Batavia was anxious 
to purchase it. He sent Mr. Stewart to Borneo, 
to offer for it to the Rajah 150,000 dollars, two 
large war-brigs, with their guns and ammunition, 
and a large quantity of powder and shot. _ 
~ * The chips and filings, amounting to nearly two-thirds 
of the original stone, were valued at nearly £8000. 
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Though an inferior stone, the one next in 
weight to the preceding is the largest table dia- 
mond in the world. it weighs 242 carats and 
5-16ths. Tavernier saw it at Goleonda in 1642, 


INDIAN COUNCIL IN NEW MEXICO. 

We have been favored with the particulars of 
the interesting Council before referred to in our 
columns, held in Nov. last, at Albiquin, one of 
and says, that “it was the biggest he ever saw in | the most westerly pueblos of New Mexico, be- 





his life in a merchant’s hands.’’ It was valued | tween Acting Indian Agent Grrener and a large 
at 500,000 rupees, or 750,000 livres. He offered portion of the Utah tribe of Indians, in which a 
400,000 rupees for it, but could not get it at that | considerable number of friendly Jicarilla Apaches 
price. In a MS. before us, it is said to be re- | being present, it was thought best to allow them 
markable for its purity, but inferior in shape, re- | to participate. 

gular cut, and brilliancy, to the stones already | The Ist of November last was appointed for the 
mentioned, It is of a rectangular form, with one | distribution of presents to the Utahs in the Taos 
of its angles cut off. Its length is two inches; its | Valley, but a war party of the Prairie Indians 
breadth one inch and one line, and its thickness | being on foot against the Utahs, the latter pre- 
three lines only. Its upper surface has four facets, | ferred to keep as much as possible to the west of 











one on each edge, and it is quite flat below. 

The fine diamond which originally belonged to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, has been drawn by 
Tavernier. Its weight is 139} carats, and the 
fault of it, he says, is, that the water of it inclines 
somewhat to a citron color. It passed into the 
hands of the Emperor of Austria, and is now ex- 
hibited in the imperial treasury at Vienna, where 
it attracts universal admiration. It is not regu- 
larly cut, and has neither the proper form of a 
rose, nor that of a brilliant. Its lustre and bril- 
liancy are greatly increased by its star-like cut, 
and though tinged with a shade of yellow, it is, 
from its form and weight, one of the rarest speci- 
mens of its kind. It is one inch two lines long, 


and one inch broad. It is surrounded with other | 


fine brilliants, and neatly mounted in a large se- 
vignée, Its value is estimated at £90,000. 

The Sancy diamond, the product of the Indian 
mines, was brought to France by the Baron de 
Sancy, who was the French ambassador at Sou- 
leure. Its weight is 53} carats, and, according 
to Dutens, cost £25,000, which was far below its 
value. It has remained in France for the last 
four centuries. Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, wore it in his helmet at the battle of 
Nancy, near the Lake Morat, in Switzerland, in 
1475, and in which he fell. This fine diamond 
has been lately purchased by Count Demidoff, 
the Grand Almoner of the Emperor of Russia, 
for 500,000 rubles. 

In the King of Saxony’s Repository, at Dres- 
den, called the Green Vault, there is a diamond 
called the Saxon White Brilliant, of considerable 
size and great beauty. It is of the first water, 
perfectly transparent, and of a pleasing form. It 
glitters and sparkles with unusual brillianey of 
color. It adorns the insignia of the order of the 
Gold Fleece, and is surrounded with other fine 
brilliants. It is one inch and one line square. 
It weighs 48? carats, and from its fine shape and 
great perfection, it is said to have been purchased 
by King Augustus for £143,833. 

The Persian crown contains two diamonds of 
great size and value, namely, the Sea of Glory, 
weighing 66 carats, and valued at £34,848, and 
the Mountain of Splendor, weighing 135 carats, 
and valued at £145,800. 


that mountain, so as not to expose themselves to 
the danger of attacks from their enemies. The 
place of meeting was therefore changed to Albi- 
quin, and the day to the 14th of November. 
About four hundred warriors and one hundred 
women and children were in attendance at the time 
and place appointed, and presents to the value of 
about three thousand dollars distributed to them. 
Among the preparations to meet them, on the 
part of the United States, no troops or escort 
were included. This was thought hazardous by 
many, in view of the fact that the Utahs area 
wild tribe; the result, however, is regarded as 
proving that the plan adopted was altogether the 
| best. One advantage, at least, appears obvious, 
in the far more than ordinary candor and freedom 
of speech used by the Indians on the occasion, 
whereby the Government is able to ascertain 
more decidedly their genuine thoughts and feel- 
ings. At the entrance of these Indians into Albi- 
quin, the sight is reported to have been imposing. 
They dashed in on horseback, prancing and 
charging, firing their guns, and singing their war 
songs until they had reached the quarters prepared 
for their reception. After the distribution of 
flour among them, with plenty of good beef and 
mutton killed especially for their use, on which 
they all feasted to their hearts’ content, the Coun- 
cil commenced, Acting Agent GRENIER telling 
them— 

“ That their Great Father, the President of the 
United States, was well pleased with his red chil- 
dren, and that he wished to have a few presents 
made to them on account of their good behavior 
during the past year. He hoped they might long 
continue to live on such friendly terms, and that 
they would soon begin to build themselves houses, 
quit their roving way of life, and provide sub- 
sistence for themselves, their wives and children, 
by cultivating the soil. If they would do this 
they would soon find themselves living more in- 
dependently than now, and with far more comfort 
and happiness. A fort had been established in 
their country not only to protect the citizens of 
New Mexico, but also to defend the Utahs from 
the depredations of the Kiowas, Arrapahoes and 
Cheyennes. It was to be hoped the Utahs would 
not cross the Arkansas to fight; it was much 
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better to be at peace. The friendly relations now 
subsisting between the citizens and the Indians of 
New Mexico he hoped would continue, and that 
neither party would ever consider itself justified 
in making war.” 

Contacui, the Captain of the Utahs, replied: 

“« My people cannot live as the Americans live; 
it was never intended they should. ‘The country 
is not calculated for it. The mountains are 
sterile, and cannot be cultivated. The valleys 
were made to feed our animals. The game sup- 
plies us with food, and the skins of the deer and 
the buffalo keep us warm in winter. 

We do not like work; we prefer riding our 
horses where we please ; and we do not wish to live 
in houses. When one of our people dies we burn 
the house in which he lived, and destroy all the 
property that belonged to him, so that he may 
have the use of itin the strange country to which 
he has gone. If we were to build ourselves houses 
we should always have to be building, for many 
of our people die. 

Our hands are too soft to work. Our women 
have as much work to do as they can; why, then, 
should they have more! Our Great Father, the 
President, has been very kind to us; he has given 
us flour and meat to eat, and blankets to wear, 
and our hearts are swelling with gratitude. We 
are all disposed to regard the counsel to which | 
we have listened, and to obey the orders of our | 
Great Father, but we fear he has not the confi- 
dence in us he ought to have, or he would give 
us some powder and lead. We want it to kill 
game with. 

The flour and beef that we have received are 
very good ; but give us powder and lead, and then 
we can provide for our families by hunting. Some 
of our people have been to the fort near the Sierra 
Blanca, (Fort Massachusetts,) and they were 
kindly treated. But the fort does us no good. 
There are five passes through the mountains to 
the prairie country, and it is not near any one of 
them. 

The Prairie Indians have committed many | 
depredations upon our people, and we are told we | 
must not make war. We donot wishto have our | 
hands bound together, when our enemies are per- 
mitted to steal our stock, and murder our wives 
and children. If we are not to make war, we 
shall expect the Americans at the fort to protect 
us and our property. 

We fear the Americans care more for the Kio- 
was and Cheyennes than they do for the Utahs, 
for many of them are married, and have children 
upon the prairies, but the Utahs have no palefaced 
children.” 

Having received the presents, the Indians made 
preparations to return to their homes, highly 
pleased with the treatment they had met with, 
and pledging themselves faithfully to observe the 
treaty made with the Government of the United 
States.— Washington Intelligencer, Feb. 7th. 
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LITERATURE IN THE WOODS. 


In the narrative of a tour to the coasts of Lake 
Superior, in the summer of 1848, by Professor 
Agassiz and others, for the purpose of examining 
into the natural history of that region, we find an 
account of a literary character in a location in which 
probably neither the professor nor any of his com- 
pany expected to witness such a phenomenon. 

The company were working their way in a 
Mackinaw boat, with the aid of some Canadian 
boatmen, up the strait by which the waters of 
Lake Superior are poured into Lake Huron. 

“ By noon,” says the narrator “the wind had 
got so high that we thought prudent to make a 
lee under a point on St. Joseph’s Island. As we 
landed, a rather rough-looking, unshaven person- 
age, in shirt sleeves, walked up and invited us to 
his house, which was close at hand. We found 
his walls lined with books: Shakspeare, Scott, 
Hemans, &c., caught my eye as I passed near the 
shelves, forming a puzzling contrast with the rude 
appearance of the dwelling. A very few moments 
served to show a similar contrast in the host him- 
self. He knew Professor Agassiz by reputation, 
had read the reports of his lectures in the news- 
papers, and evinced a warm interest in the object 
of our excursion. When he found out who the 
professor was, he produced a specimen, in spirits, 
of the rare gar-pike of Lake Huron, and insisted 
upon his accepting it, and afterwards sent him 
several valuable specimens. His conversation, 
eager and discursive, running over politics, science, 
and literature, was that of an intelligent and well- 
read man, who kept up, by books and newspapers, 
an acquaintance with the leading topics of the 
day, but seldom had an opportunity of discussing 
them with persons similarly interested. He turned 
out to be an ex-major in the British army, and 
showed us a portrait of himself in full regi- 
mentals, remarking, with a smile, that he had 
once been noted as the best dressed man of his 
regiment. Whilst in the service he had travelled 
over Europe, had seen what was best worth see- 
ing, and become acquainted with the principal 
modern languages, particularly Italian, which he 
read here in the wilderness with delight. In com- 
pany with a friend, he had purchased the entire 
island of St. Joseph’s, and devoted himself to 
farming, bringing up his children to support 
themselves by the sweat of their brow. He said 
it would be time enough to give them a literary 
or professional education when they manifested a 
disposition for it; for he did not approve of the 
indiscriminate training of all for what, compara- 
tively, few have any real talent for. He was pre- 
paring them, he said, to be American citizens; 
for he thought the Canadas would form part of 
the United States within three years at furthest; 
and though he, for his part, was a loyal subject 
of her Majesty, and would fight to protect her 
dominions, if it came to that, yet he had no objec- 
tion to his children being republicans. 
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“St. Joseph’s,” according to the major, “ forms | 


a triangle, of which the two longest sides measure 

twelve and twenty miles. The climate he de- | 
scribed as temperate, being influenced, probably, 
by the great mass of flowing water by which the 

island is surrounded. His custom was to work 

throughout the winter in his shirt sleeves. He 

did not remember to have seen the thermometer 

lower than —10° Fahr., and that only for very 

short periods. ‘The soil excellent except near the 

shores.” 

Singular as this man’s choice of life may ap- 
pear, there can be no reasonable doubt that he 
enjoys a much larger portion of comfort himself, 
and will probably leave his children in circum- 
stances incomparably more eligible, than if he had 
depended on the British government, living as he 
could on half pay, and feeling himself liable at 
any time to be called to expose his life in any 
quarrel in which the caprice of rulers may involve 
the nation. It is devoutly to be hoped that his 
loyalty may never be put to the test which he 
suggested. 


DOMESTICS. 

An eminent writer speaks of a rich benevolent 
lady who was much devoted to doing good in the 
world, but neglected her own maid. How unlike 
this to faithful Abraham! of whom the Almighty 
gave this honorable testimony: “I know him, 
that be will command his children, and his house- 
hold after him, that they keep the way of the 
Lord.” 

Those who neglect their domestics, often have 
cause to regret their impicty and unfaithfulness ; 
while those who are religiously engaged for the 
best interest of those under their influence, often 
have cause to rejoice in observing the happy 
effects. 

Many, by this means, have been raised from 
low degree to sit, as it were, amongst kings and 

rinces. How well was Abraham rewarded for 
Ris pious care and influence over his household, 
by the piety and faithfulness of his servant, whom 
he sent to choose a wife for his son! A kind and 
pious master, doubtless, had no small tendency to 
make a pious and faithful servant. It is good for 
all, to do to others as they, if in similar cireum- 
stances, would wish to be done unto. 

What a blessing is such a domestic, who not 
only serves his employer well in business con- 
cerns, but also takes an interest in the welfare of 
his children, setting them a good example, and 
using all the influence he has for their benefit ! 
He should be frequently commended for his faith- 
fulness, as well as kindly instructed and rewarded, 
or reproved if necessary. 

While some parents have had cause to rejoice 
on account of such helpers, others have lamented 
the great injury which their children have sus- 
tained by those of an opposite character. 

When employing domestics, it would be advisa- , 
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ble for parents to be very particular in kindly ex- 
plaining their wishes in regard to the conduct of 
those that they take into their families, manifest- 
ing a kind and uniform tenderness and sympathy 
for them, especially for the good of their souls. 

The present of a neat Bible or Testament, 
would be likely to have an encouraging and salu- 
tary effect. Such a course will secure their affec- 
tions, strengthen their piety, and increase their 
faithfulness, and their employer will likely be 
doubly rewarded. 

The pious, self-denying education enjoined by 
the discipline of the Society of Friends, renders 
this subject a matter of vast importance to them. 
If the children are not brought up in the way 
they should go, what will become of the Society ? 
The faithfulness and piety of Abraham descended 
on his posterity, from generation to generation. 

Friendly Visitant. 


CHANCES OF LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Ten thousand two hundred and sixty eight 
infants are born on the same day, and enter 
upon life simultaneously. Of these, 1243 never 
reach the anniversary of their birth ; 9025 com- 
mence the second year; but the proportion of 
deaths still continues so great, that at the end of 
the third, only 8183, or about four-fifths of the 
original number, survive. But during the fourth 
year the system seems to acquire more strength, 
and the number of deaths rapidly decreases. It 
goes on decreasing until twenty-one, the com- 
mencement of maturity, and the period of highest 
health. 7134 enter upon the activities and re- 
sponsibilities of life—more than two thirds of the 
original number. Thirty-five comes, the meridian 
of manhood : 6302 have reached it. Twenty years 
more, and the ranks are thinned. Only 4727, or 
less than half of those who entered life fifty-five 
years ago, are left. And now death comes more 
frequently. Every year the ratio of mortality 
steadily increases, and at seventy there are not a 
thousand survivors. A scattered few live on to 
the close of the century, and at the age of one 
hundred and six the drama closes; the last man 
is dead.— Albany Journal. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


A little girl, with happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 

All bound with velvet and edged with gold, 

And its weight was more than the child could hold; 
Yet dearly she loved to ponder it oer, 

And every day she prized it more ; 

For it said—and she looked at her smiling mother— 
It said, ** Little children must love one another.” 


It was lovely, she thought, when read in the book, 
And home to her heart the lesson she took ; 

She walked on her v.ay with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look on her meek young face, 
Which said, just as plain as words could say, 

The Holy Bible I must obey; 

“So, mamma, I'll be kind to my darling brother, 
“ For little children must love each other,’ 





I’m sorry he’s naughty, and will not pray ; 
But f love him still, for I think the way 

To make him gentle and kind to me, 

Will be better shown if I let him see 

1 strive to do what I think is right; 

And thus, when we kneel to pray to-night, 

I will clasp my arms around my brother, 
And say, “ Little children, love one another.” 


The lit:le girl did as the Bible tavght, 

And pleasant, indeed, was the change it wrought ; 
For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 

T. meet the light of her loving eyes. 

His heart was full, he could not speak — 

He pressed a kiss on his sister's cheek ; 

And God looked down on the happy mother, 
Whose little children loved each other. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Hum- 
boldt. from Southampton, arrived at New York on 
the Ist inst., the Cambria at Boston on the 5th, and 
the Baltic, at New York, on the 4th, bringing Eng- 
lish dates respectively to the 16th, 19th and 23d ult. 


EneLanp.—Unusually cold weather, accompanied 
by heavy snows, prevailed throughout England, and 
much loss had resulted from gales on the coast. 
The Parliamentary proceedings possess no new fea- 
ture of special importance. The supposition that 
the naval armameuts of France are designed to be 
ultimately employed in the invasion of England 
has assumed a new importance from a report receiv- 
ed from Paris that the Emperor has issued instruc- 
tions for contracting, in New York, for the immediate 
construction of a fleet of war steamers of the largest 
class.—T wo hundred and five vessels for Australia 
are now loading in British ports. Earl Clarendoa 
has succeeded Lord J. Russell as Foreign Secretary. 


France.—It is said that while the Legislature 
will support the Government, they have determined 
toact more independently in checking expen- 
ditures in future. A notice in the Paris Moniteur 
summons all the superior naval officers in Paris to 
assemble at the Ministry of the marine, to receive a 
communication. 


Iraty.—The gates of Milan are still closed and 
troops are arriving. The jails are crowded with 
prisoners. Radetsky proclaims the confiscation of 
the property of suspected persons. Apprehensions 
are entertained of a general rising throughout Italy 
and Hungary. A number of persons have been ex- 
ecuted.—The Austrian Government has*ordered a 
military cordon to be placed around the frontiers of 
Switzerland. 

Huncary.—It is stated that an extensive conspi- 
racy has been discovered in Hungary. Regular gue- 
rilla bands are forming all over the country. The 


government is said to be well informed of what is | 


going on, and is quietly making arrests. 

Austria. Anattempt has been made to assas- 
sinate the Austrian Emperor. The assassin was se- 
cured. The Emperor wasslightly wounded on the 
side of the head. A commercial treaty between 
Austria and Prussia, was signed on the 19th ult. 

Turkey.—Hoatilities have been resumed bet ween 
the Turks and Montenegrins. The Austrian envoy 
received, on the 3d ult., an ultimatum for the Divan 
respecting Montenegro, to which he required a cat- 
egorical answer within five days. The ultimatum 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


demands the cession to Austria of the ports of 
Kleck and Satorius, which Turkey claims. Austria 
would, it is said, make a casus belli of it. On the 
other hand, the French envoy, in presenting his 
credentials to the Sultan, said it was the wish of the 
Emperor to make the sentiments of friendship and 
reciprocal esteem yet more signal and durable. 

Buenos Avres.—The last advices state that cer- 
tain Generals, supposed to be in the interests of 
Urquiza had rebelled and surrounded the city with 
troops. An army of 5000 men had commenced tir 
march for the relief of the city, on learning which, 
Ger. Pacheco sallied out and attacked the beseigers, 
potting them to flight and capturing some munitions 
of war. 

Cattrornta.—The steamship Georgia, with the 
California mails and $2,750,000 in specie arrived at 
New York, on the Ist inst. Her news had been an- 
ticipated by telegraph from New Orleans. 

Concress.—The consideration of the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation Bill was resumed in the 


| Senate on the 28th ult. 


An amendment was adopted raising the salary 
of Cabinet officers to $8000 per annum. The Post 
Route Bill was taken up on the Ist inst., and 
amended by providing for the appointment of another 
Assistant Postmaster General, increasing their 
salaries to $3000 per annum, and subjectingjtheir ¥ 
nominations to revision by the Senate, 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was 
then taken up, and the amendment providing for a 
survey of the route of the Pacific Railroad, was 
adopted. The bill, with amendments, was passed 
onthe 2d. The Post-Office Appropriation bill, and 
the bill establishing the Territory of Washington, 
were also passed. The consideration of the Navy 
Appropriation bill was resumed on the 3d. The 
amendments providing for the construction of a Ma- 
rine Railway and Basin at San Francisco, and one 
making an appropriation for applying caloric en- 
gines on several vessels of war, were adopted, and 
the bill was passed. The Indian Appropriation bill, 
the Post Route and Deficiency bill, and the bill ma- 
king appropriations for mail steamers, were likewise 

seed, 

The Senate continued in session until nearly 9 
o’clock on the morning of the 4th, when a recess of 
an hour was agreed to. At 10 o’clock the Senate 
again assembled. A large number of bills were 
passed, and at 12 M., the Senate adjourned 
sine die. 

The new Senate was then called to order, and the 
oaths prescribed by the Constitution administered. 

In the House, the Senate Deficiency bill was taken 
up and passed on the 28th ult. 

The Army Appropriation bill, as reported from 
the Committee of the Whole, was discussed and 
nearly all the amendments making appropriations 
for fortifications were agreed to. The amendment 
authorizing the survey of the route of the Pacific 
Railroad was adopted and the bill passed. 

The consideration of the Appropriatian bills en- 
gaged the attention of the House on the 3d, the 
House continuing in session until 9 A. M., of the 
4th inst. The Committee of conference of the two 
Houses on the Civil and Diplomatic bill having re- 
ported that they were not able to agree, the first 
report of the Committee of Conference was taken up 
and agreed to. The Senate’s amendments to the 
Oceau Mail Steamers bill were concurred in. The 
Honse met again at 10 A. M.,and continued 
in session until 12 M. when it adjourned stne die. 





